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This  booklet,  which  was  assembled  from 
pages  of  the  Angler,  should  be  helpful  to  fisher- 
men and  others  interested  in  knowing  something 
about  most  of  the  common  fishes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  lures  and  methods  used  in  tak- 
ing them.  It  is  by  no  means  a complete  list 
of  the  fish  found  in  the  Commonwealth  nor  is 
the  story  complete  about  any  one  of  them. 
Dr.  Henry  Fowler,  Curator  of  Fishes  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
in  “A  List  of  the  Fishes  Recorded  from  Penn- 
sylvania” (published  in  1940  as  Bulletin  No. 
7 of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners ) mentions  195  fishes  as  having  been 
recorded  from  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Ibis  list  needs  revision  to  include  the 
results  of  recent  studies. 

One  reason  for  the  large  number  of  fish  is 
that  Pennsylvania  lies  within  three  major 
watersheds  which  drain:  (1)  into  the  middle 
Atlantic  via  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  Rivers:  (2 1 into  the  North  Atlantic 
hv  a limited  drainage  into  Lake  Erie  and  via 
the  Genesee  River,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  (3  I into  and  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  via  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  River  through  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  and  its  lesser  tributaries.  Also,  since  the 
tides  influence  the  salinity  of  the  lower  Dela- 
ware River,  some  of  the  ocean  fishes,  such  as 
the  sharks  and  rays  are  occasionally  observed 
there.  Variation  in  topography  and  climate 
further  add  to  the  number  of  fish  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A reflection  of  this  wide  variety  and  num- 
ber is  the  fact  that  thirty-three  major  groups 
(families)  of  fishes  are  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  this  num- 
ber have  been  introduced — some  successfully 
such  as  the  carp  and  the  brown  trout.  Others 
have  been  introduced  with  no  permanent  suc- 


cess, such  as  the  grayling,  the  Atlantic  salmon 
and  at  least  one  species  of  the  Pacific  salmons. 
Important  transplants  to  certain  waters  within 
the  state  may  also  he  noted,  for  example  the 
smallmouth  bass  and  the  walleye  were  not 
native  to  the  Delaware  or  to  the  Susquehanna 
rivers,  although  originally  found  in  the  Ohio 
and  in  St.  Lawrence  drainages.  At  present  there 
are  few  waters  in  the  state  which  do  not  now 
have  an  adequate  variety  of  fishes  suited  to 
their  special  requirements. 

Since  identification  of  fishes  is  greatly  aided 
by  pictures,  the  best  readily  available  photo- 
graphs, paintings  and  drawings  were  used  for 
most  of  the  forms  described  in  this  pamphlet. 
The  Heddon  Tackle  Company  furnished  the 
cuts  and  much  of  the  text  lor  the  principal 
game  fish.  The  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey 
permitted  us  to  copy  in  black  and  white  some 
of  their  excellent  plates  from  “The  Fishes  of 
Illinois.”  Ihe  Iowa  Conservation  Commission 
allowed  us  to  use  some  of  their  outstanding 
color  photographs  from  “Iowa  Fish  and  Fish- 
ing” for  other  fishes  also  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Michigan  Institute  for  Fisheries  Re- 
search supplied  photographs  of  the  smelt  and 
several  species  of  minnows.  Ned  Smith  made 
drawings  from  color  plates  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  reproduced.  The  cover 
picture  was  the  work  of  artist  William  Fors- 
berg. 

Notes  on  the  distribution  of  the  fishes  and 
th  eir  habits  and  methods  of  capture  were  from 
the  references  cited  above  and  from  many 
other  texts.  Principal  help  in  preparing  these 
notes  was  received  from  Huhbs  and  Lagler 
“Fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes  Regions”  and  from 
the  excellent  popular  articles  by  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Raney  in  “The  Wise  Fishermen’s  Encyclo- 
pedia.” 
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EASTERN  BROOK  TROUT  (Salvelinus  fontinalis) 

THE  Brook  Trout  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  widely  distributed  of  our  American  trouts,  and  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania waters.  Often  called  Speckled  Trout  or  “Brookie”  locally. 

RANGE:  From  Georgia  north  to  Labrador  and  west  to  Saskatchewan. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  The  Brook  Trout  is  actually  a charr  and  not  a trout,  due  to  the  bone  structure  of  its  mouth. 
Scales  are  so  small  they  are  hardly  visible  to  the  eye.  Tail  is  square,  rather  than  forked.  Front  of  lower  fins  and  the 
lower  edge  of  tail  have  a distinctive  white  border.  Sides  are  sprinkled  with  red  spots. 

HABITS:  To  survive  successfully.  Brook  Trout  must  have  colder  w'ater  than  necessary  for  other  trout.  They  spawn  in 
the  fall,  depending  on  section  of  the  country  and  weather  conditions.  Female  prepares  nest  by  scooping  out  depression 
slightly  longer  and  wider  than  her  body.  As  eggs  are  laid,  the  male  fertilizes  them,  the  female  covering  them  with  gravel. 
Nest  is  then  deserted  and  eggs  hatch  from  7 to  8 weeks,  depending  upon  water  temperatures.  During  spawning  season,  the 
males  develop  a hooked  lower  jaw. 

FOOD:  Worms,  insects,  small  minnows,  nymphs,  crustaceans  and  mollusks. 

LURES:  Wet  and  dry  flies,  spinner  and  bait  combinations,  spinning  lures  and  small  plugs,  worms. 


BROWN  TROUT  (Salmo  trutta) 

The  Brown  Trout  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe  during  the  past  century  and  is  often  called  the  Loch- 
Leven  Trout  or  German  Brown  Trout.  It  is  the  favorite  trout  with  anglers  floating  the  dry  fly. 

RANGE:  Almost  world-wide.  In  this  country  found  in  Canada  and  in  almost  every  state  except  in  southernmost  regions. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  The  color  of  the  Brown  Trout  varies  with  waters  and  water  conditions.  It  is  of  a general  overcast 

dark  brown  with  olivaceous  cast  along  back  and  upper  part  of  sides.  Along  the  back,  it  is  heavily  marked  with  black  and 
brown  spots  and  on  the  sides  with  black  or  brown  and  red  spots.  It  has  rather  large  scales  and  an  overly  large  adipose 
fin.  The  red  spots  on  the  sides  are  encircled  by  light  rings.  Older  male  fish  develop  an  extended  and  hooked  lower  jaw. 
HABITS:  The  Brown  Trout  is  the  most  wary  and  cautious  of  all  the  trouts.  They  can  live  in  warmer  water  than  brook 
trout  and  despite  the  inroads  of  civilization,  seem  to  hold  their  own  better  than  many  native  trout.  Spawning  takes  place 

in  the  fall.  The  female  prepares  the  nest,  a hole  in  the  gravel  bottom  of  the  stream.  The  pit  she  scoops  out  is  usually 

larger  than  her  body.  Into  this,  with  the  help  of  the  male  the  eggs  are  deposited,  after  which  she  moves  upstream  and 
churns  gravel  down  to  completely  cover  the  eggs.  Eggs  hatch  in  from  4 to  5 weeks  depending  on  water  temperatures. 
FOOD:  Insects,  crawfish,  worms,  minnows. 

LURES:  Dry  and  wet  flies,  streamers,  fly  and  spinner  and  worm  and  spinner  combinations,  spoons,  small  plugs. 
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RAINBOW  TROUT  (Salmo  gairdnerii ) 

The  Rainbow  Trout  is  frequently  referred  to  as  “steelhead”  (scientists  now  agree  the  steelhead  and  Rainbow  are  one 
and  the  same  fish).  It  is  a beautiful  fish  with  a decided  yen  for  taking  to  the  air  when  hooked,  a most  pleasant  thrill  to 
any  angler,  anywhere! 

RANGE:  Originall  y found  only  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Sierras  from  California  to  Alaska,  it  has  now  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  states,  except  those  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CHARACTERISTICS  : A more  or  less  distinct  lateral  band  of  lavender  red  runs  along  the  sides  from  head  to  tail.  Aside 
from  these  characteristics,  the  Rainbow  can  be  distinguished  by  the  lack  of  colored  spots  and  the  heavily  black  spotted 
body  and  tail.  It  can  survive  warmer  water  than  any  other  of  the  trouts,  one  reason  for  its  wide  range. 

HABITS:  Rainbows  prefer  fast,  turbulent  waters.  In  streams  they  will  be  found  in  stretches  of  swift-flowing  water, 
rather  than  in  the  slow  water  of  pools.  Spawning  habits  differ  little  from  those  of  other  fish  and  takes  place  from  late 
winter  to  late  spring  depending  on  locality.  In  water  temperatures  of  around  45  degrees  F.  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  48  days. 
FOOD:  in  sects,  worms,  minnows,  crustaceans,  salmon  eggs  and  smaller  fishes. 

LURES:  Wet  and  dry  flies,  streamers  and  spoons,  small  plugs. 


LAKE  TROUT  ( Salvelinus  namaycush ) 

The  Lake  Trout  inhabits  several  of  Pennsylvania’s  deepest  lakes  such  as  Harvey’s  and  Crystal  lakes  in  northern  part  of 
the  state.  Anglers  often  refer  to  them  as  “fork  tails.”  They  are  one  of  the  largest  freshwater  gamefish. 

RANGE:  From  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay  and  Alaska  south  to  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  New  England. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Lake  trout  are  closely  related  to  the  Brook  Trout  and  Dolly  Varden  Trout,  have  teeth  on  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  The  body  is  covered  with  light  spots  on  a dark  background.  The  dark  grey  with  an  olive  overcast  often  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  water  inhabited. 

HABITS:  Lake  Trout  thrive  only  in  lakes  where  water  temperature  seldom  goes  over  65  degrees  F.,  prefer  water  between 
40  and  50  degrees  F.  Seldom  found  in  water  less  than  40  feet  in  depth.  Lake  Trout  spawn  in  the  fall,  usually  deposit- 
ing their  eggs,  which  sink  on  rocky  underwater  reefs;  but  they  will  at  times  deposit  them  in  shallow  water  which 
has  a gravel  bottom. 

FOOD:  In  shallow  water—  insects,  crustaceans;  in  deep  water  they  will  feed  on  smaller  fishes. 

LURES:  When  in  shallow  water  during  fall  and  spring,  minnows,  flies  and  spinners  of  large  sizes  also  large  plugs. 
Deep  trolling  close  to  the  bottom  is  called  for  in  summer. 
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WALLEYE  ( Stizostedion  vitreum  vitreum ) 

One  of  our  most  popular  Pennsylvania  fishes  because  of  its  fine  flesh  that  bakes  to  a gourmet’s  delight.  Also  called  Pikeperch 
Walleyed  Pike  and  Susquehanna  Salmon  locally. 

RANGE:  Due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  Walleye  can  be  transplanted,  is  now  found  in  almost  every  state  except  the  far  West 
and  extreme  South.  Was  introduced  into  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Color  varies  with  environment  but  is  generally  a dark  olive  green  on  back,  shading  lighter  on  sides  with 
a yellowish  cast,  sometimes  forming  indefinite  oblique  bars.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  true  pike,  has  two  clearly  separated 
dorsal  fins,  a characteristic  of  the  perch  family.  Pike  have  only  one  dorsal  fin.  The  Walleye  has  large  eyes  with  a glassy  cast, 
hence  the  name.  It  has  strong  teeth  and  razor  sharp  gill  covers. 

HABITS:  To  some  extent,  a school  fish,  preferring  dark,  deep  waters  around  rocks  and  ledges.  They  spawn  in  spring  but  do 
not  prepare  a nest;  the  eggs  are  dropped  on  a clean  hard  bottom,  are  fertilized  by  the  male  while  being  laid.  Often  as  many 
as  500,000  eggs  will  be  laid  by  the  female. 

FOOD:  Minnows,  small  fish  are  favorites  but  worms,  insects,  frogs  and  crayfish  are  acceptable. 

LURES:  Sinking  plugs,  June  Bug  Spinner  and  nite  crawlers,  shiny  spoons  of  all  colors. 


BLACK  CRAPPIE  (Pomoxis  nigro-maculatus ) 

The  Black  Crappie  is  often  called  Calico  Bass  and  along  with  the  White  Crappie  are  the  two  largest  panfishes,  ardently  sought 
by  all-age  anglers,  good  table  fish. 

RANGE:  Originally,  only  native  to  area  from  southern  Canada  and  Great  Lakes  to  Florida,  and  Nebraska  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
but  now  abundant  in  every  state. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Black  Crappie  is  usually  heavier  than  the  White  Crappie  of  same  length.  The  Black  Crappie  has  7 or 
more  dorsal  spines,  the  White,  7 or  less.  The  Black  Crappie,  as  name  implies,  is  darker  in  color  than  the  White. 

HABITS:  Black  Crappies  are  school  fish.  Once  a school  is  located  a goodly  number  of  fish  are  taken  from  the  same  location. 
While  usually  preferring  lakes  to  streams  they  are  abundant  in  both. 

FOOD:  Insects,  worms,  larvae,  crawfish,  small  crustaceans,  also  small  minnows. 

LURES:  Flies,  fly  and  spinner  combinations,  also  small  plugs,  worms,  minnows. 
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YELLOW  PERCH  (Perea  flavescens) 

One  of  the  most  popular  panfish,  fine  flavor,  well  loved  by  anglers. 

RANGE:  Now  introduced  in  almost  every  state  although  only  originally  found  from  southern  Canada  to  the  Carolinas  and  from 
eastern  seaboard  westward  to  Minnesota. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Dark  olive  green  on  back  blending  to  golden  yellow  on  sides,  belly  white.  Sides  are  prominently  marked 
by  6 to  8 broad  vertical  dark  colored  bands  of  olive-green  color.  This  fish  has  a humpbacked  appearance  due  to  the  head  being 
concave  above  the  eyes  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  fins  which  are  divided,  a true  classifying  feature  of  the  perch 
family,  distinguishing  it  from  the  sunfish  family. 

HABITS:  A school  fish,  where  one  is  caught  there  will  be  others.  Spawning  occurs  in  spring.  No  nest  is  prepared  bat  female 
produces  eggs  in  a zig-zag  gelatinous  string  which  the  male  fertilizes  as  they  appear.  The  egg  ropes  drift  to  bottom,  become 
lodged  on  logs,  roots,  rushes  or  other  obstructions.  Young  hatch  in  about  a week  and  immediately  forage  for  themselves. 

FOOD:  Worms,  minnows,  grubs,  insects,  flies,  small  crustaceans. 

LURES:  Flies,  fly  and  spinner  combinations,  small  spinning  lures,  worms,  small  minnows. 


ROCK  BASS  ( Ambloplites  rupestris) 

A most  popular  panfish  with  all  anglers,  called  “redeye”  and  “goggleye”  locally. 

RANGE:  Almost  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Chunky  body,  with  single  dorsal  fin,  front  or  spinous  portion  has  10  to  12  spines,  anal  fin  with  5 to  7 
spines.  Mouth  large  in  comparison  to  body,  when  closed  extends  past  middle  of  the  eye.  Usually  has  black  spot  on  gill  cover. 
Weights  range  from  % to  y2  pounds  in  Pennsylvania. 

HABITS:  Usually  school  fish,  like  to  hang  around  stumps  or  Underwater  obstructions,  grass  beds,  etc.  Male  prepares  nest  and 
guards  it.  Nests  poorly  made  in  shallow  water.  Often  breed  so  prolifically  they  overpopulate  waters  and  become  stunted  an 
growth. 

FOOD:  Insects,  grubs,  worms,  small  minnows,  crawfish,  hellgra  mites,  crustaceans. 

LURES:  Flies,  spinner  and  fly  combinations,  small  plugs  and  popper  and  bass  bugs,  worms  and  minnows. 
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LARGEMOUTH  BASS  (Micropterus  salmoidesi 

Also  called  Bronzeback  and  Bigmouth  locally.  Not  so  abundant  nor  popular  as  the  Smallmouth  in  Pennsylvania  but  prized  by 
Keystone  anglers  nevertheless. 

RANGE:  Now  found  in  every  state.  Within  this  century  has  been  introduced  into  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  to  South  African 
waters.  Abundant  in  U.S.  southern  waters. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Color  influenced  by  color  of  surroundings  but  general  color  is  dark  green  on  the  back,  shading  into 
lighter  green  on  lower  sides  with  a greenish-silver  or  yellowish-white  on  belly.  Usually  a black  line  or  strip  of  spots  runs  along 
sides  from  top  of  gills  to  middle  of  tail.  Although  confused  with  the  Smallmouth  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  because  jaw 
joint  of  Largemouth  extends  back  beyond  eye  when  the  mouth  is  closed  whereas  on  Smallmouth  it  ends  directly  beneath  it. 
Cheek  of  Largemouth  has  9 to  12  oblique  rows  of  scales.  Smallmouth  always  has  more  than  12  usually  14  to  18  rows. 

HABITS:  Pugna  cious,  its  evil  temper  is  often  its  downfall.  Slow  moving  streams  and  lakes  with  lily  pads  and  weedbeds  are 
preferred.  They  spawn  in  the  spring;  male  prepares  nest;  after  spawn  is  developed,  guards  it.  Average  nest  holds  4 to  5 thou- 
sand eggs  which  hatch  in  from  2 days  to  a week  depending  on  water  temperatures.  Young  remain  on  nest  a few  days,  then  able 
to  forage  for  themselves. 

FOOD:  Worms,  insects,  frogs,  crawfish,  minnows,  mice,  etc. 

LURES:  Wet  and  dry  flies,  bass  bugs,  sinking,  floating  and  diving  plugs,  also  spoons,  spinners,  bucktails,  pork  rind  lures. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS  (Micropterus  dolomieu ) 

Perhaps  not  so  aristocratic  as  the  trout  but  considered  by  many  anglers  the  toughest,  roughest  fresh  water  game  fish  of  them  all, 
“inch  for  inch,  pound  for  pound.” 

RANGE:  Found  in  nearly  every  state,  and  Southern  Canada,  due  to  transplanting.  Prior  to  introduction  was  native  to  area  from 
Georgia  to  southern  Canada  and  from  East  Coast  to  Mississippi  Valley  was  not  native  to  the  Delaware  or  Susquehanna. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Golden-bronze  green  or  brownish-green,  depending  upon  water  conditions.  Usually  darker  in  color  than 
Largemouth.  Shades  to  white  on  belly.  Darker  brown  or  bronze  markings  form  vertical  bands  at  times  on  the  sides.  Usually  a 
dash  of  red  is  present  in  the  eye.  In  addition  to  distinguishing  characteristics  mentioned  in  description  of  Largemouth  the  dorsal 
fin  of  Smallmouth  is  not  deeply  notched.  In  Largemouth,  dorsal  fin  is  so  deeply  notched  it  often  appears  as  two  separate  fins. 

FOOD:  Minnows,  frogs,  crawfish,  worms,  insects. 

LURES:  Wet,  dry,  streamer  flies,  spinner  combinations,  bass  bugs,  all  types  plugs  spoons,  bucktails,  pork  rind  lures,  nite- 
crawlers,  minnows,  frogs,  crawfish. 
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PUMPKINSEED  ( Lepomis  gibbosus) 

One  of  the  most  colorful  of  all  freshwater  fishes  it  has  many  names,  principal  one  being  sunfish,  generally  applied  to  all 
small  members  in  this  family.  Usually  conceded  to  be  fair  game  for  youthful  anglers  but  generally  considered  a good  pan 
fish. 

RANGE:  Now  abundant  in  every  state,  also  Mexico. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Color  varies  but  generally  greenish-olive  on  back  with  a series  of  darker  vertical  bands  or  stripes  run- 
ning from  dorsal  fin  to  slightly  below  the  lateral  line.  Sides  are  dotted  with  orange  spots,  belly  is  orange  colored.  Cheeks  are 
deeper  orange  with  wavy  blue  lines  radiating  from  mouth  to  edges  of  gill  cover.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  other  common 
sunfish  by  the  red  spot  on  the  gill  cover.  Also  body  is  usually  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  other  sunfishes. 

HABITS:  Usually  found  in  slow  moving  streams,  canals,  ponds,  rivers  around  weedbeds,  pond  lilies,  old  tree  stumps,  docks,  boat 
landings,  etc.  Spawning  of  all  sunfish  is  similar,  spawning  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Male  prepares  nest,  guards  eggs 
until  young  are  ready  to  leave.  Hybrids  are  quite  common  among  members  of  the  sunfish  family. 

FOOD:  Insects,  small  minnows,  worms,  leeches,  snails,  etc. 

LURES:  Small  fly  and  spinner  combinations,  worms,  minnows. 


BLUEGILL  (Lepomis  macrochirus J 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  panfishes,  especially  in  the  South  where  it  is  commonly  called  a Bream.  Gives  a good  account 
of  itself  on  light  tackle  and  thereafter  rolled  in  cracker  crumbs,  fried  just  right! 

RANGE:  Originally  native  to  Great  Lakes  region,  Mississippi  Valley  and  South  Atlantic  states,  now  found  in  nearly  every  state 
and  southern  Canada. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Generally,  dark  greenish-olive  on  back, with  a purple  iridescent  cast,  and  chainlike,  transverse  greenish 

bars.  Cheeks  are  iridescent  blue,  gill  cover  tip  is  jet  black.  Bellyvaries  from  reddish  copper  to  brilliant  scarlet.  It  lacks  the  orange 
or  reddish  spots  on  the  sides  so  characteristic  of  some  other  sunfishes. 

HABITS:  The  Bluegill  is  a school  fish,  where  you  catch  one  there  are  usually  others  around.  Not  fussy  as  to  type  of  water  but 
prefers  to  be  at  home  around  brush  piles,  old  stumps,  weeds,  etc.  It  differs  in  spawning  actions  from  other  members  of  the 
sunfish  family  in  that  it  does  not  keep  its  spawning  bed  segregated  from  those  of  other  individuals  but  often  in  a colony 
usually  in  shallow  water.  As  with  other  sunfish,  male  prepares  and  guards  nest.  Prolific  spawners,  they  tend  to  feed  upon  eggs 
of  other  fish  and  are  so  abundant  in  many  waters  they  become  stunted  in  size. 

FOOD:  Worms,  insects,  small  minnows. 

LURES:  Fly  and  spinner  combinations,  worms,  small  minnows,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  small  shiny  spoons  and  spinning  lures. 
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PIKE  (Esox  lucius ) 

The  Northern  Pike  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  fresh-water  fish. 

t&NGE:  Of  world-wide  distribution,  inhabiting  cold,  fresh  waters  of  the  world.  In  North  America  it  is  found  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain westward  to  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  thence  northward  to  Alaska. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Over-all  color  varies  from  greenish  cast  to  olive  gray  shading  to  a lighter  color  on  lower  sides,  becomes 
yellowish  white  on  belly.  Body  is  profusely  covered  with  lighter  oval  or  bean-shaped  spots  and  the  fins  are  usually  spotted 
with  darker  markings.  The  bean-shaped  spots  are  quick  way  of  distinguishing  the  Northern  Pike  but  not  always  infallible.  (For 
differences  see  Chain  Pickerel)  There  is  no  foundation  to  the  belief  that  Pike  shed  their  teeth  during  hot  weather.  New  teeth  are 
merely  nature’s  way  of  replacing  ones  which  are  broken  or  worn. 

HABITS:  A solitary  fish,  likes  to  conceal  itself  in  sunken  Weed  beds,  around  logs,  lily  pads  and  edges  of  rushes.  In  hot  weather 
prefers  deep  holes  and  channels.  From  early  spring  until  June,  Pike  migrate  into  shallow  waters  for  spawning.  They  pre- 
fer soft  bottoms  and  marshes  but  like  other  pike  do  not  prepare  a nest,  scatter  spawn  over  flooded  vegetation. 

FOOD:  A voracious  feeder  that  consumes  an  estimated  one-fifth  of  its  own  weight  in  food.  Feeds  on  almost  everything 
that  moves  including  minnows,  frogs,  mice,  insects  and  worms. 

LURES:  Spoons,  spinners,  plugs  of  all  kinds,  streamers,  frogs,  minnows  and  mice. 


CHAIN  PICKEREL  (Esox  niger) 

The  Chain  Pickerel  is  the  largest  member  of  the  pickerel  tribe — locally  known  as  Eastern  pickerel. 

RANGE:  From  Canada  south  to  Florida,  thence  west  to  Texas  and  northward  through  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Is  a dark  greenish-black  along  the  back,  shading  to  a brownish-green  along  upper  portions.  This  fades  in- 
to a greenish-yellow  on  sides  and  belly.  A chain-like  pattern  is  formed  by  a network  of  dark  lines  along  the  sides;  the  fins  un- 
marked; usually  a vertical  black  mark  below  center  of  eye  on  forward  part  of  cheek.  Both  cheeks  and  gill  covers  are  entirely 
scaled,  distinguishing  it  from  the  Northern  Pike  on  which  the  lower  halves  of  gill  covers  are  not  scaled  and  the  Muskellunge 
which  is  barren  of  scales  on  the  lower  halves  of  both  cheek  and  gill  cover. 

HABITS:  Has  all  the  savage  characteristics  of  the  pike  family,  is  a carnivorous  fish.  Like  other  members  of  the  pike  family, 
it  usually  seizes  its  prey  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  after  crippling  it,  will  release  it,  only  to  turn  and  swallow  it  head  first. 
Pickerel  are  found  in  streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  preferring  little  current,  lurk  under  logs,  lily  pads  or  any  good  cover.  Usually 
spawn  in  the  early  spring  but  the  smaller  mud  pickerel  may  spawn  in  the  fall  as  well.  No  nests  are  prepared,  spawning  takes  place 
in  still  water  over  a soft  bottom.  Male  and  female  swim  side  by  side  and  eggs  are  fertilized  as  they  fall  to  the  bottom.  Eggs 
are  deserted  as  soon  as  laid  and  in  a week  or  two,  depending  on  water  temperatures,  they  hatch,  the  young  start  their  search 
for  food. 


FOOD:  Small  fish,  minnows  are  principal  diet  but  will  feed  on  any  object  that  moves  such  as  frogs,  worms,  insects,  crawfish, 
mice,  even  fish  of  its  own  kind. 

LURES:  Spoons,  large  flies,  spinner  and  fly  combinations,  plugs,  minnows,  frogs. 
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MUSKELLUNGE  (Esox  masquinongy ) 

Largest  member  of  the  pike  family  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  fresh  water  fishes. 

RANGE:  From  New  York  and  Vermont  west  through  southern  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  to  northern  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  also  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  northward. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Frequently  confused  with  other  members  of  the  Pike  family  hut  readily  distinguished  by  the  distribution 
of  scales  on  cheeks  and  gill  covers.  The  Muskellunge  has  scales  on  only  the  upper  halves  of  the  cheeks  and  on  the  upper  halves 
of  the  gill  covers.  The  Northern  Pike  differs  because  its  cheeks  are  completely  covered  with  scales;  but  its  gill  covers,  like 
those  of  the  Muskellunge,  do  not  have  scales  on  the  lower  portion.  The  cheeks  of  the  Pickerel  are  entirely  scaled,  as  are  its 
gill  covers.  The  hack  varies  from  dark  slate  gray  to  a greenish-brown.  This  darker  coloration  on  back  blends  into  a silvery  gray 
on  the  sides,  but  at  times  the  entire  body  has  a brownish-olive  sheen.  It  has  dark  spots  and  irregular  shaped  markings  which 
appear  on  the  body  and  fins  from  gill  covers  to  tail. 

HABITS:  A solitary  fish,  like  the  Pike  but  temperamental,  will  often  spurn  food  and  ignore  all  baits  or  lures.  It  has  the  an- 
noying habit  of  stalking  its  prey  like  a cat  on  a mouse,  then  instead  of  swallowing  it  the  minute  it  is  seized,  will  hold  it  in 
its  mouth  for  a long  period  before  doing  so.  Principally  found  in  larger  bodies  of  water  but  will  frequent  streams,  lying  among 
submerged  objects,  weeds  and  underwater  reefs,  the  edges  of  channels  and  sand  bars.  They  spawn  in  the  spring,  usually  in  April 
or  May.  Both  male  and  female  move  into  shallow  water  to  spawn  over  a soft  bottom.  Eggs  are  scattered  more  or  less  promis- 
cuously on  the  bottom.  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  fish  as  many  as  300,000  eggs  may  be  produced  in  a single  season.  They 
hatch  in  from  10  to  15  days,  provided  water  temperature  is  not  below  50  degrees.  No  protection  is  given  the  fry  which  start  to 
forage  for  themselves  as  soon  as  the  yolk  sacs  are  absorbed.  They  are  carnivorous  from  birth  to  death. 

FOOD:  Principally,  they  feed  upon  other  fish  such  as  suckers,  perch,  minnows  and  even  their  own  kind.  Will  also  take  frogs, 
mice,  squirrels,  snakes  and  almost  any  moving  object  that  strikes  its  fancy. 

LURES:  Plugs,  spoons,  spinners,  bucktail  combinations,  also  surface  plugs  and  bass  bugs,  minnows,  frogs. 


WHITE  PERCH  (Morone  americana ) 

The  White  Perch  is  a member  of  the  bass  family,  rather  than  the  perch  family,  and  is  one  of  the  larger  panfishes.  Often  called 
Silver  Bass  or  Silver  Perch. 

RANGE:  From  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina  and  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Sides  are  brilliant  silver,  often  with  a greenish  cast  on  back  and  pale  streaks  along  sides.  It  has  a smaller 
mouth  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  either  the  White  or  Yellow  Bass,  has  no  teeth  on  the  base  of  its  tongue. 

HABITS:  a school  fish,  also  anadromous,  (equally  at  home  in  fresh  or  salt  water  but  makes  migrations  from  salt  to  fresh  water 
for  spawning  purposes).  They  often  become  landlocked  but  thrive  nevertheless.  Prefer  brackish  water  in  deep  holes.  They  spawn 
in  April  and  May,  but  in  fresh  water  this  is  often  delayed  for  a month  or  more.  Eggs  are  scattered  on  the  bottom,  receive  no 
parental  care.  Hatch  in  about  two  days  if  water  temperatures  go  over  60  degrees. 

FOOD:  In  fresh  water,  White  Perch  feed  on  insects,  minnows,  worms  and  crustaceans;  in  salt  water,  small  eels,  crabs,  shrimp 
and  minnows,  also  spawn  of  other  fishes. 

LURES:  Spinners,  bucktails,  flies,  spinner  and  fly  combinations,  also  worms,  small  minnows. 
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BLUE  CATFISH  (Ictalurus  fureatus) 

Largest  catfish  in  the  country  often  mistaken  for  the  Channel  Catfish.  Many  anglers  say  eating  qualities  not  far  below  that 
of  the  Walleye. 

RANGE:  Southern  Canada  and  Great  Lakes  region  to  Gulf  States  and  from  the  Appalachians  west  through  the  Mississippi 
Valley  but  most  plentiful  in  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Dark  bluish-gray  on  back  fading  into  a slate  gray  on  sides.  Silver  white  on  belly.  Has  no  dark  spots 
characteristic  of  the  Channel  Catfish.  Head  is  smaller  in  comparison  with  size  of  body  than  other  catfishes.  Its  uniform  blue 
color  and  absence  of  spots  distinguish  it  from  the  Channel  Catfish  but  it  also  has  a deeply  forked  tail. 

HABITS:  Prefers  slow  moving  waters  but  will  inhabit  fast  waters.  Mostly  a bottom  feeder. 

FOOD:  Like  other  catfishes,  feeds  mostly  at  night  on  practically  anything  that  fits  its  mouth. 

LURES:  Rarely  strikes  artificial  lures  but  will  mouth  anything  in  the  bait  line  which  has  an  odor. 


BROWN  BULLHEAD  ( Ameiurus  nebulosus) 

Largest  member  of  the  bullhead  tribe,  also  known  as  a Horn  Pout.  Quite  acceptable  to  small  boys  and  generally  a good  panfish. 

RANGE:  From  southern  Canada  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Ease  of  transplanting  has  made  it 
abundant  in  most  states. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Color  varies  from  light  brownish  yellow  to  a black-brown,  but  it  is  generally  a dark  brown  with  mottled 
markings  of  a darker  shade.  Coloring  of  sides  and  belly  become-  lighter.  Like  other  catfishes,  the  Bullhead  has  no  scales,  and  the 
forward  spines  of  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  are  extremely  sharp,  have  sawtooth  edge.  Barbels  are  dark  in  color. 

HABITS:  Can  live  in  stagnant,  polluted  waters  in  which  other  fish  could  not  survive.  Lives  out  of  water  for  several  hours. 

Although  not  a school  fish  it  teams  up  with  its  relatives  . . . where  you  catch  one  you  no  doubt  will  get  others,  prefers 
muddy  streams  and  soft  muddy  lake  bottoms.  They  spawn  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Extreme  care  is  spent  preparing 
the  nest  built  by  both  male  and  female.  If  natural  nest  is  not  available  they  will  dig  one  of  their  own,  using  the  stiff  spines 
as  picks  and  their  mouths  as  shovels  to  carry  away  the  mud  or  dirt.  The  eggs  are  then  deposited  in  the  nest  and  cared  for  by 
both  parents.  After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  are  carefully  guarded  by  the  parents  who  keep  them  rounded  up  in  a compact 
school. 

FOOD:  Worms,  minnows  or  crawfish  but  like  other  members  of  the  family,  draw  the  line  at  nothing  including  a piece  of 

stinky  cheese,  so  long  as  they  can  get  the  food  into  their  mouths. 

LURES:  Rarely  taken  on  artificial  lures,  stink  baits  made  out  of  anything  from  chicken  blood  to  nitecrawlers  on  the  ripe  side. 
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CHANNEL  CATFISH  (Ictalurus  lacustris ) 

Anglers  hold  this  fish  to  be  the  sportiest  member  of  the  catfish  family. 

RANGE:  Found  in  Canada  from  Ontario  to  Manitoba,  thence  south  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States,  also  in  northern  Mexico. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Usually  slate  gray  along  back,  shading  to  silvery  gray  along  sides  with  belly  lighter  than  sides.  Irregulary 
shaped  black  spots  are  liberally  sprinkled  over  entire  body  along  sides  from  head  to  tail.  Single  spine  of  dorsal  and  pectoral 
fins  extremely  tough  and  sharp.  Care  must  be  used  in  handling  or  painful  wounds  may  result.  Barbels  or  whiskers  on  the  chan- 
nel catfish  are  quite  long,  adipose  fin,  near  tail,  smaller  than  on  other  catfishes.  Like  all  members  of  the  family  it  has  no  scales. 
Tail  is  forked  to  greater  degree  than  other  members  of  the  family. 

HABITS:  Found  in  slow  moving,  mud-bottomed  waters  but  actually  prefers  clear,  clean,  swift-moving  streams.  They  spawn  in 
the  spring,  usually  in  flowing  waters,  of  rivers  and  smaller  streams.  There  is  a definite  upstream  migration  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

FOOD:  u sually  feed  at  night  and  it  would  be  less  complicated  to  list  foods  a catfish  WILL  NOT  EAT! 

LURES:  Anything  with  an  obnoxious  odor  . . . shrimp,  old  ripe  meat,  nitecrawlers,  etc.  Channel  catfish  also  strike  lures 
meant  for  bass  and  other  game  fish,  plugs,  flies,  streamers. 


WHITE  BASS  ( Lepibema  chrysops) 

Restricted  in  range  the  White  Bass  is  not  widely  known  but  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  panfishes. 

RANGE:  From  southern  Ontario  and  New  York  State,  westward  through  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  Minnesota,  thence  south 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  eastern  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

CHAR ACTERISTICS:  Over-all  color  is  silver  with  a golden  cast  on  lower  sides.  From  the  head  to  tail  along  each  side,  narrow 

dark  lateral  lines  run  the  entire  length  of  the  fish.  Four  or  five  of  these  lines  usually  appear  above  the  lateral  line  and  three  to 

five  below  it.  The  Wrhite  Ba  ss  has  two  distinct  dorsal  fins  which  are  separated  and  it  has  teeth  on  the  base  of  its  tongue. 

HABITS:  Equally  at  home  in  streams,  rivers  or  lakes  but  prefers  clean  water.  They  are  school  fish,  located  in  deep  holes  in 

rivers  and  lakes  and  apt  to  be  found  cruising  on  the  surface.  It  spawns  in  the  spring  close  to  shore.  No  nest  is  prepared  but 

the  eggs,  together  with  the  milt  are  deposited  in  shoal  water,  then  deserted  by  the  parents. 

FOOD:  Favorite  food  is  small  minnows  but  will  feed  on  worms,  insects,  mollusks,  crawfish  and  other  crustaceans. 

LURES:  Fly  lures,  small  spinners,  spoons,  bucktails  and  pork  rind,  also  small  surface  flies,  worms,  minnows  and  crawfish. 
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FALLFISH  (Semotilus  corporalis ) 

One  of  the  orphans  of  the  fish  family,  nevertheless  where  trout  are  caught  the  Fallfish  gives  a good  account  of  itself  when 

hooked.  Some  say  they  are  good  eating  when  caught  in  cold  trout  streams. 

RANGE:  Usually  in  waters  east  of  the  Alleghenies  but  spottily  some  distance  to  the  west. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  A trim  little  fish,  growing  to  18  inches  or  more  with  an  average  of  a foot.  Steel  blue  above  with  a 

silvery  belly  and  with  red  fins  among  the  males  during  the  spawning  season.  Sometimes  called  the  White  Chub  and  has  the 

characteristic  Chub  shape. 

■HABITS:  Really  an  excellent  game  fish,  takes  a fly  with  trout  gusto,  battles  in  swift -water  habitat  with  all  the  dash  and 
determination  one  could  ask  for.  In  spawning  builds  a regular  submarine  breakwater,  sometimes  as  much  as  four  feet  wide  and  a 
foot  high,  often  in  the  fastest  currents.  Pebbles,  of  which  nest  is  made  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  carried  in  the  mouths 
of  the  adult  fish.  Sometimes  injures  its  mouth  so  badly  build  ing  the  nest  that  it  dies. 

FOOD:  Flies,  larvae,  minnows,  worms  etc. 

LURES:  Takes  almost  anything  fished  for  trout,  prefers  wet  flies  and  spinners. 


CARP  (Cyprinus  carpio) 

Originally  a native  of  Asia  and  transplanted  from  there  to  Europe.  From  Europe  it  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1877,  now 
furnishes  angling  pleasure  to  many  in  waters  not  suitable  for  game  fish. 

RANGE:  Found  in  practically  every  state. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Color  varies  with  type  of  water  it  inhabits,  light  brassy  silver  on  upper  sides  and  back  in  clear  water 
to  muddy  green  to  brown  or  black  in  muddy  waters.  There  are  no  teeth  in  its  mouth  hut  like  other  members  of  the  minnow 
family  it  does  have  teeth  or  grinders  in  its  throat.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  are  two  barbels.  Dorsal  fin  is  single,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  both  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  a single  stout  saw-edged  spine. 

HABITS:  Usually  found  in  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  having  mud  bottoms.  “Roots”  up  aquatic  plants  in  search  of  food.  Carp 
spawn  in  spring  and  move  to  shallow  waters  for  this  purpose.  After  eggs  are  deposited,  parents  leave  them  with  no  protection. 
Female  Carp  are  unusually  prolific  and  one  weighing  around  20  pounds  will  produce  as  many  as  2,000,000  eggs  in  a season. 

FOOD:  Omnivorous,  feeding  on  vegetable  matter  and  animal  matter  such  as  worms,  insects,  crawfish  and  crustaceans. 

LURES:  Doughballs,  whole  kernels  of  corn,  worms  and  many  baits  with  various  flavorings  and  condiments  added. 
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WHITE  SUCKER  ( catostomus  commersonnii ) 

The  sucker  family  is  exteremely  large,  the  White  Sucker  usually  the  best  known  member.  Pennsylvania  anglers,  tired  of  winter 
rigor  mortis  usually  wet  the  first  line  of  the  year  for  the  sucker. 

RANGE:  From  northern  Canada,  south  to  the  Gulf  States  and  Mexico,  and  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Body  of  the  White  Sucker  varies  from  creamy  white  to  silvery  white.  Back  is  darker  with  an  olivaceous 
silvery  cast.  During  spawning  season,  color  on  back  of  male  deepens,  and  a black  lateral  line  appears  on  sides,  bordered  by  a 
pinkish  stripe.  This  change  in  coloration  often  confuses  the  White  Sucker  with  the  Black  Sucker.  Mouth  is  located  under,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  its  elongated  head,  a true  identification  of  the  species,  that  produces  a perfect  suction  cup  enabling  it  to 
suck  up  food  from  the  bottom  of  waters  it  inhabits.  All  fins  are  soft  rayed;  it  has  a forked  tail. 

HABITS:  Found  in  lakes,  rivers,  ponds  and  streams,  preferring  clear  water  at  the  edges  of  the  current.  They  spawn  in  the 
spring  and  usually  a definite  upstream  migration  occurs  at  this  time.  Spawning  is  done  in  shallows  or  riffles  which  have  a gravel 
bottom,  eggs  are  buried  in  the  loose  gravel.  The  fry  hatch  in  about  3 weeks  in  water  above  50  degrees  F.,  and  after  the  yolk 
sacs  are  absorbed,  shift  for  themselves. 

FOOD:  They  feed  on  aquatic  plants,  insects,  worms  and  mollusks. 

LURES:  Worms  are  most  popular  bait. 


AMERICAN  EEL  ( Anguilla  bostoniensis ) 

Night  fishermen  usually  tie  into  an  eel  at  one  time  or  another  thinking  they  are  fast  to  a snake  until  the  “thing”  is  landed. 

RANGE:  At  one  time  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  but  now  quite  rare  because  of  dams  and  other  obstructions  in  far 
inland  waters.  They  enter  fresh  water  from  the  Atlantic  only.  T here  are  no  eels  west  of  the  Rockies. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Hardly  a person  could  mistake  the  identity  of  this  fish  with  its  snake-like  appearance  and  actions.  It 
is  a fast  powerful  swimmer  and  can  seemingly  make  haste  in  a light  dew,  lives  a long  time  out  of  water.  Its  general  coloration 
is  steel  to  dark  blue  on  the  back  fading  to  gray  on  the  sides  and  white  belly. 

HABITS:  Has  spawning  habits  the  reverse  of  the  anadromous  species,  thus  called  catadromous  fish.  It  spawns  in  salt  water  but 
always  seeks  out  fresh-water  streams  in  which  to  pass  part  of  its  life.  Until  only  recently  the  location  of  the  eels’  spawning 
ground  was  an  unsolved  mystery  of  the  sea,  a most  common  theory  being  the  eel  sprung  from  horsehairs  thrown  into  the  water. 
Eggs  are  laid  at  depths  of  650  to  1,000  feet  in  waters  between  B ermnda  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  larvae  slowly  rise  to  the 
surface  as  they  grow.  At  this  stage  and  until  they  reach  their  respective  shores  they  are  mere  bits  of  transparent  ribbon. 
The  only  difference  between  the  American  Eel  and  the  European  Eel  is  the  European  species  has  a few  more  vertebrae.  Both 
species  start  out  together  hut  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  the  European  elver  has  a three  year  swim  ahead  of  it  while  the  Ameri- 
can cousin  has  only  a year’s  trip  to  fresh  water.  How  they  are  segregated  remains  a mystery.  Skins  have  been  used  for  centuries 
for  whips  and  book-bindings. 

FOOD:  Mostly  a nocturnal  feeder  on  various  fish,  dead  or  alive. 

LURES:  Bites  on  most  any  kind  of  bait,  rarely  strikes  artificial  lures  of  any  kind. 
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STURGEON  ( Acipenser  fulvescens) 


Of  special  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  primitive  fishes,  the  sturgeon  is  rarely  taken  by  anglers  but  when  available  is  now 
a valued  commercial  species.  The  flesh  is  esteemed,  fresh  or  smoked;  the  eggs  are  made  into  caviar. 

RANGE:  Largely  a fish  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  midwest,  the  sturgeon  is  found  only  in  Lake  Erie  in  the  state  of  Penn- 

sylvania. The  larger  Atlantic  Sturgeon  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Lower  Delaware  and  Susquehanna.  The  shortnose  sturgeon 
is  also  found  in  the  Lower  Delaware  and  the  Shovelnose  Sturgeon  in  the  Ohio  River. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  a tan  or  buff-colored  body  often  blotched  with  dark  areas,  a long,  conical  fleshy  snout  with  a tuft  or 

finger-like  barbels  in  front  of  the  sucker-like  protaetile  mouth  and  heavy  bony  plates  along  the  back  and  sides,  distinguish  this 

interesting  fish.  It  may  exceed  seven  feet  in  length  and  three-hundred  pounds  in  weight. 

HABITS:  The  sturgeon  is  a fish  of  big  waters.  Living  primarily  in  lakes  and  large  rivers  it  spawns  in  the  lower  ends  of  tribu- 
tary streams  or  in  the  lake  shallows. 

FOOD:  A bottom  feeder  the  sturgeon  lives  on  worms,  snails,  insects,  crustaceans  and  other  animals  in  the  soft  bottom  over 
which  it  feeds. 

LURES:  Sturgeon  are  only  very  rarely  taken  by  anglers  fishing  on  the  bottom  with  worms  or  small  minnows.  Commercial 
fishermen  in  Lake  Erie  take  sturgeon  in  trap  and  pound  nets. 


LONGNOSE  GAR  ( Lepisosteus  osseus) 

Rarely  caught  by  anglers  this  so-called  “living  fossil”  among  fishes  is  of  little  direct  importance  to  fishermen.  The  flesh  of 

the  gar  is  edible  but  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  humans  and  livestock. 

RANGE:  Rather  widely  distributed  over  eastern  North  America  but  not  abundant  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Shortnose  Gar,  similar 
except  for  the  head,  is  found  only  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  The  long,  rather  slender  and  cylindrical  body  with  the  hill-like  mouth  and  heavy  “enamelled”  scales 
serve  to  distinguish  this  primitive  fish.  The  color  is  olive  to  dark  green  above  and  white  or  silvery  below  with  black  blotches 

or  spots  on  the  body  and  fins.  A length  of  four  to  five  feet  is  attained. 

HABITS:  Inhabits  weedy  lakes  and  slow-moving  streams.  Spawns  in  shallow'  weedy  bays  in  early  summer.  Often  observed  “sun- 
ning themselves”  in  schools  near  the  surface. 

FOOD:  Chiefly  small  fishes  but  some  insects  and  crustaceans. 

LURES:  Rarely  taken  on  conventional  lures  because  of  bill-like  mouth.  Snares  and  spears  are  most  effective  hut  are  not  legal  to 
use  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 
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BOWFIN  ( Amia  calva) 


Another  representative  in  fresh  water  of  the  primitive  fishes,  this  stout  fighter  is  caught  quite  frequently  by  anglers  especi- 
ally if  fishing  with  dead  minnows  close  to  the  bottom.  The  flesh  is  not  highly  esteemed  but  some  claim  it  is  unusually  tasty 
when  smoked. 


RANGE  ! In  Lake  Erie  and  rather  uncommon 


elsewhere  west  of  the  Appalachians,  reported  from  the  lower  Susquehanna. 


CHARACTERISTICS:  Dark  olive  above  with  lighter  sides  and  cream-colored  belly.  The  dorsal  fin  is  very  long  and  a dark 
green  in  color  but  edged  with  orange  in  breeding  males  wTiich  also  have  a dark  spot  near  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  head  and 
body  are  heavy  and  thick  and  the  scales  are  large  and  deeply  imbedded.  A weight  of  six  to  eight  pounds  is  not  uncommon. 


HABITS:  The  bowfin  spawns  in  the  spring  in  shallow-,  sheltered  areas  and  the  male  guards  the  young  until  they  are  several 
inches  in  length  herding  them  about  in  dense  black  schools. 


FOOD:  Small  fishes,  crayfishes,  insects  and  other  bottom  dwelling  forms. 

LURES:  Minnows  or  worms  fished  on  the  bottom  or  deep-runn'ng  plugs  are  preferred. 


SEA  LAMPREY  ( Petromyzon  marinus) 

A primitive  ancestor  of  the  true  bony  fishes,  the  lamprey  is  of  chief  interest  because  of  its  parasitic  habits  at  one  stage  in  the 
life  history  and  because  the  young  are  of  great  importance  as  bait  in  the  Delaware  River. 

RANGE:  Native  to  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  River  systems,  they  invaded  the  Great  Lakes  above  Niagara  Falls  pre- 
sumably through  the  Welland  Canal  and  are  now  fairly  common,  occasionally  observed  in  the  Lake  Erie  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Adult  sea  lampreys  may  reach  a length  of  thirty  inches.  They  are  mottled  brown  or  yellow  in  color, 
the  male  with  a thickened,  ropy  ridge  along  the  back  in  spawning  season.  The  cylindrical,  eel-like  body  yvith  the  double  dorsal 
fin,  the  sucking  mouth  and  the  seven  gill  openings  on  each  side  behind  the  eye  distinguish  the  lamprey  from  the  true  sea 
eel.  The  young  are  gray  or  olive  in  color  and  reach  a length  of  about  eight  inches  before  transforming. 

HABITS:  Parasitic  on  fishes  as  adults  in  the  sea  and  in  Lake  Erie,  they  spawn  in  tributary  streams  in  late  May  and  early 
June;  constructing  large,  saucer-like  depressions  in  gravel  riffles  where  the  eggs  are  buried  after  hatching,  the  young  drift 
downstream  to  muddy  flats  along  the  stream  margin  where  they  live  a blind,  non-parasitic  existence  in  burrows  for  four  or 
five  years.  At  this  stage  they  are  much  sought  for  by  Delaware  River  fishermen  as  bait  for  bass  and  walleyes.  On  transforma- 
tion to  parasitic  adults,  the  eyes  appear  and  a strong,  sucking  mouth  armed  yvith  horny  teeth  develops.  Then  they  drop  rapidly 

downstream  to  the  sea  or  to  Lake  Erie  yvhere  they  prey  on  various  fishes  for  a year  or  two,  returning  to  the  stream  to  spayvn 
once  only-  and  die.  The  smaller  silver  lamprey  is  similar  in  habits  and  life  history  but  is  found  only  in  Lake  Erie.  Other 
smaller  representatives  of  the  lamprey-  family,  some  non-parasitic  are  also  found  in  the  streams  of  the  state. 

FOOD:  Plant  and  animal  ooze  as  young;  the  blood  and  other  tissues  of  prey-  fishes  as  parasitic  adults. 

LURES:  Adult  lampreys  rarely  sought  or  used  as  food  but  the  larvae  are  shoveled  out  of  the  mud  banks  as  bait  in  the  Delayvare 
River. 
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QUILLBACK  ( Carpiodes  cyprinus) 

This  fish  is  not  often  seen  by  sportsmen,  but  is  of  interest  when  found  because  of  its  appearance.  It  is  rarely  taken  oh  hook 
and  line,  but  is  marketed  when  caught  by  commercial  fishermen. 

RANGE:  Ohio  River  basin,  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  Rivers  and  in  Lake  Erie. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  The  quillback  is  silvery  in  color  resembling  a carp  in  body  shape  but  with  a sucker-like  mouth.  The 
back  fin  is  long,  as  in  the  carp,  but  has  a high  quill-lke  extension  on  the  front  which  gives  the  fish  its  name. 

HABITS:  It  inhabits  larger  rivers  and  lakes  moving  into  the  smaller  tributaries  in  the  spring  spawning  season. 

FOOD:  Like  other  fish  with  an  inferior  mouth,  the  quillback  feeds  mostly  off  the  bottom,  living  on  worms,  clams  and  other 
organisms  in  the  mud  and  weeds. 


GRASS  PICKEREL  (Esox  vermiculatus) 

This  and  the  redfin  pickerel  (Esox  americanus)  which  are  similar  in  appearance  are  pigmy  representatives  of  the  pike  family — 
interesting  for  anglers  to  catch  but  hardly  large  enough  for  much  food  or  sport. 

RANGE:  The  grass  pickerel  is  found  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  mainly  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state;  the  redfin  in  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  basins. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  These  fish  are  similar  to  the  chain  pickerel,  described  earlier  in  this  series,  except  that  they  rarely  ex- 
ceed twelve  inches  in  length. 

HABITS:  Both  of  these  little  pike  live  in  quiet  streams  and  lakes  and  swampy  areas.  They  spawn  in  March  and  April  in 
flooded  grassy  zones. 

FOOD:  Small  fish,  crayfish  and  insects  make  up  the  food. 

LURES:  Usually  taken  while  fishing  for  larger  game  fish  on  spinners,  streamer  flies  and  smaU  minnows,  but  are  often  returned 
by  anglers  thinking  they  are  small  chain  pickerel — another  reason  for  no  size  limit  on  these  fish. 
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AMERICAN  SHAD  (Alosa  sapidissima ) 

Said  to  give  a good  fight  in  fast  water  when  taken  on  a fly  rod,  but  the  main  harvest  is  by  commercial  netting.  Although  rather 
bony  the  flesh  of  the  shad  is  of  good  quality  and  in  good  demand  on  the  market. 

RANGE:  The  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  in  Pennsylvania. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  A member  of  the  herring  family  it  is  usually  greenish  in  color  with  a prominent  dark  shoulder  spot. 
The  shad  reaches  a weight  of  several  pounds — the  female  generally  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  fins  are  soft-rayed  as  in 
the  sucker,  but  the  mouth  is  toothless  and  terminal  rather  than  sucker-like. 

HABIT:  Spends  its  adult  life  in  the  ocean,  but  ascends  the  rivers  in  the  spring  to  spawn.  The  young  run  to  sea  during  the 
first  summer  or  early  fall. 

FOOD:  Adults  are  said  to  feed  but  little  while  on  the  spawning  runs  in  the  rivers.  Aquatic  insects  are  the  food  of  the  young. 
LURES:  Mostly  taken  on  streamer  flies  or  small  spinners  especially  when  concentrated  below  dams. 


ALEWIFE  ( Pomobolus  pseudoharengus) 


Are  important  food  fish  in  Chesapeake  Bay  where  they  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  are  taken  usually  in 
pound  nets. 


RANGE:  Reported  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  and  in  the  lower  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  drainages.  Have  recently  invaded 
Lake  Erie,  presumably  through  the  Welland  Canal. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Resembles  the  shad  but  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  length  in  fresh  water  where  their  only  value  is  as 
a forage  fish. 


HABITS:  Spa  wn  along  gravelly  shores  and  in  the  lower  ends  of  tributary  streams.  The  marine  form  ascends  rivers  as  do  the 
shad.  Many  die  after  spawning  creating  a problem  where  they  are  numerous  and  where  shore  resort  property  is  involved. 

FOOD:  Feeds  mostly  on  small  water  animals. 
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FRESHWATER  DRUM  (Aplodinotus  grunniens) 

Sometimes  called  Sheepshead  this  fresh  water  representative  of  the  croaker  family  is  of  limited  importance  in  the  com- 
mercial and  sport  fisheries  of  Lake  Erie  and  rates  only  fair  as  food  and  game  fish. 

RANGE:  The  drum  is  found  only  in  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  Ohio  River  basin. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Silvery  grey  on  the  back  and  sides  and  white  beneath  characterize  this  large-scaled  species.  A weight 
of  several  pounds  is  attained.  The  large  ear  bones,  called  “lucky  stones”  which  may  be  dug  out  of  the  skull  and  the  peculiar 
grunting  noise  when  landed  make  this  an  interesting  fish  for  the  angler  to  catch. 

HABITS:  The  drum  is  thought  to  spawn  in  May  or  June  but  little  is  known  of  its  habits  or  requirements.  It  is  primarily  a 
fish  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers. 

FOOD:  The  drum  feeds  mostly  on  snails  and  mussels  and  other  large  bottom  animal*  which  are  crushed  with  the  strong  throat 
teeth  of  this  fish. 

LURES:  Crayfish  are  said  to  be  the  best  live  bait  for  the  fish.  Plugs  and  spoons  trolled  deep  are  also  productive. 


MOONEYE  (Hiodon  tergisus) 

This  is  another  of  the  herring-like  fishes  which  has  little  direct  value  to  the  angler  since  the  flesh  is  dry  and  bony. 

RANGE:  The  mooneye  is  found  in  the  Ohio  River  basin  in  Allegheny  County  and  in  the  Lake  Erie  basin  in  Erie  County. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  A greenish-blue  back  and  silvery  sides  and  small  mouth  characterize  this  fish.  It  may  reach  a weight 
of  two  pounds. 

HABITS:  The  spawning  season  is  in  early  summer  but  not  much  is  known  about  the  procedure  or  other  habits  of  this  fish. 
FOOD:  Insects  and  small  fish  make  up  the  diet  of  the  mooneye. 

LURES:  Artificial  flies  and  small  spoons  and  spinners  frequently  take  mooneye  where  they  are  abundant  and  the  fish  is  said  to 
put  up  a good  fight. 
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GIZZARD  SHAD  ( Dorosoma  cepedianum ) 

This  herring-like  species  earned  its  common  name  from  the  presence  of  a thickened  expansion  of  the  stomach  resembling  the 
gizzard  of  a fowl.  The  flesh  is  bony  and  not  very  tasty.  In  some  waters  it  is  considered  of  value  as  forage  for  game  species;  in 
others  it  is  an  undesirable  competitor. 

RANGE:  The  gizzard  shad  is  found  in  the  lower  Delaware  River  basin,  in  the  Monongahela  River  and  in  Lake  Erie. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  A deep  body,  small  inferior  mouth  and  the  gizzard-like  stomach  identify  this  fish.  The  color  is  silvery 
and  a dark  shoulder  spot  is  present  in  the  young.  A maximum  length  of  18  inches  is  reported  but  most  fish  do  not  exceed  12 
inches. 

HABITS:  Usually  travels  in  schools.  It  spawns  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Heavy  mortalities  occur  in  late  fall  in  Lake 
Erie  and  elsewhere  apparently  caused  by  sudden  changes  in  water  temperatures. 

FOOD:  'Water  fleas  and  other  tiny  animals  and  plants  are  strained  out  by  means  of  the  long  gill  rakers  and  eaten  along  with 
some  small  bottom  dwelling  animals. 

LURES:  Rarely,  if  ever  would  these  fish  be  taken  by  hook  and  line.  Because  they  are  very  delicate,  gizzard  shad  are  poor  bait 
fish. 


BLUE  WALLEYE  (Blue  Pikeperch)  ( Stizostedion  vitreum  glaucum ) . 

This  fish  closely  resembles  the  yellow  pikeperch,  better  known  as  the  walleye,  which  was  pictured  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ancler.  The  generally  bluish  color  and  the  larger  eye  distinguish  this  fish  from  its  larger  relative.  The  blue 
pikeperch  is  found  only  in  Lake  Erie  where  it  is  an  important  commercial  species.  “Blue  Pike”  dinners  are  featured  in  many 
restaurants  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  habits  of  this  fish  are  similar  to  those  of  the  walleye. 


SAUGER  ( Stizostedion  canadense ) 

Thi  s is  the  smallest  member  of  the  pikeperch  group  rarely  reaching  two  pounds  in  weight.  It  resembles  the  walleye  in  colora- 
tion and  shape.  Roundish  spots  on  the  first  dorsal  fin  and  the  lack  of  the  dark  blotch  on  the  posterior  border  of  it  distinguish 
this  fish. 

The  sauger  is  found  in  several  areas  in  the  Ohio  River  basin  and  in  Lake  Erie.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  walleye 
and  they  are  often  caught  by  anglers  fishing  close  to  the  bottom  for  walleyes.  Like  other  members  of  their  group  they  are  choice 
eating. 
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SPOTTED  SUCKER  ( Minytrema  melanops ) 

This  sucker  is  occasionally  taken  by  fishermen  and  is  considered  a fair  food  fish. 

RANGE:  The  spotted  sucker  is  found  in  the  Susquehanna  drainage  and  in  the  Ohio  River  basin. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Differs  from  the  white  sucker  in  that  each  scale  has  a dark  blotch  at  the  base  which  gives  the  fish  a 
very  striking  appearance. 

HABITS:  Presumbly  this  fish  spawns  in  May  over  gravel  shoals.  Feeding  habits  have  not  been  extensively  studied  but  snails 
and  small  clams,  insect  larvae  and  other  bottom-dwelling  forms  have  been  recovered  from  the  stomachs. 

LURES:  Spotted  suckers  are  taken  by  still  fishing  methods  using  angleworms. 
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CREEK  CHUB  SUCKER  { Erimyzon  oblongus ) 

This  small  member  of  the  sucker  family  found  in  sluggish  streams  and  lakes  over  much  of  the  state  seldom  exceeds  a length 
of  ten  inches.  It  is  rather  uniformally  brown  above  becoming  pale  below  with  a coppery  sheen  over  all.  A narrow  black  band 
extends  down  either  side,  but  tends  to  become  interrupted  or  disappear  in  the  adult.  This  fish  has  limited  value  as  bait  and  as 
forage  for  game  fish,  but  tends  to  become  over-abundant  in  Pennsylvania  lakes,  where  it  competes  with  more  desirable  panfish 
for  space  and  food.  The  chub  sucker  scatters  its  spawn  over  aquatic  vegetation  near  shore  in  April  or  May.  It  feeds  on  insect 
larvae,  crustaceans  and  other  small  bottom  dwelling  animals. 
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AMERICAN  SMELT  (Osmerus  mordax) 

This  is  a delicious  food  fish  and  also  provides  considerable  forage 
for  game  species  in  Lake  Erie. 

RANGE:  Originally  the  smelt  was  found  only  in  the  lower  Delaware 
River  but  like  the  sea  lamprey  and  the  alewife  has  now  reached  Lake 
Erie  presumably  through  the  canals  around  Niagara  Falls. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  This  slender,  silvery  fish  with  sharp  teeth  and 
loose  scales  generally  runs  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  length  but  in 
Lake  Erie  some  may  grow  to  fourteen  inches  and  weigh  over  a pound. 

HABITS:  Spawns  in  Spring  in  the  lower  ends  of  tributary  streams  or 
along  lake  shores.  The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  are  attached  to  stones  or 
sticks  by  tiny  stalks.  The  young  run  to  the  lake  or  ocean  soon  after 
hatching  and  remain  there  until  maturity  two  years  later. 

FOOD:  Adults  feed  on  young  fish  and  aquatic  insects. 

LURES:  Small  minnows  are  the  best  bait  for  hook  and  line  fishing  but 
most  smelt  are  taken  on  their  spawning  runs  by  the  use  of  dip  nets 
or  seines. 


GOLDEN  SHINER  (Notemigonus  crysoleucas) 

This  popular  and  widely  used  bait  fish  is  extensively  propagated  and 
sold  by  dealers.  It  may  reach  a length  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  and  is 
frequently  caught  by  anglers  using  flies  or  small  natural  bait.  The 
golden  color,  small  mouth  and  loose  scales  help  to  identify  this  member 
of  the  minnow  family.  In  early  summer  the  female  scatters  the  adhesive 
eggs  over  aquatic  plants.  Food  is  mainly  water  fleas  and  other  plankton 
organisms,  insects  and  aquatic  plants. 


EMERALD  SHINER  (Notropis  atherinoides) 

A forage  fish  of  the  open  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  larger  rivers 
this  minnow  which  reaches  a length  of  four  to  five  inches  is  used  widely 
as  bait  in  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  waters  of  the  northwest.  It  cannot  he 
propagated  or  held  too  long  during  the  summer  without  heavy  loss.  In 
spring  and  fall  the  emerald  shiner  concentrates  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers  by  seines  and  dip  nets.  It  spawns 
in  early  summer  in  the  open  waters.  Small  animals  make  up  its  principal 
food. 


SPOTTAIL  SHINER  (Notropis  hudsonius) 

Is  often  found  associated  with  the  emerald  shiner  in  Lake  Erie  and 
with  other  minnows  in  some  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  state.  It  is  an 
important  bait  minnow  and  also  provides  food  for  bass,  walleyes  and 
other  game  fish.  It  is  said  to  spawn  along  the  sandy  shores  of  lakes  or 
in  or  near  the  mouths  of  tributary  streams.  Insects,  small  crustaceans 
and  vegetation  make  up  its  diet. 
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FATHEAD  MINNOW  ( Pimephales  promelas ) 

This  small  minnow  is  commonly  propagated  in  ponds  and  is  a popular 
ha  it  fish  for  perch,  crappies  and  bass.  The  female  fastens  the  eggs  to  the 
underside  of  stones  or  sticks  along  the  shore;  the  male  guards  the  nest 
and  keeps  the  eggs  clean  until  they  hatch.  Food  consists  of  algae  and 
small  insects. 


BLACKNOSE  DACE  ( Rhinichthys  atratulus ) 

Is  a common  stream  minnow  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  The  black  line  down  the  side  and  over  the  head  is  characteristic. 
It  is  a popular  bait  for  trout.  Spawning  occurs  on  the  riffles  in  May  at 
which  time  the  black  line  in  the  males  may  be  bordered  with  orange  or 
yellow,  likewise  the  front  fins.  Small  animals  and  some  algae  make  up 
the  food. 


HORNYHEAD  CHUB  ( Nocomis  biguttatus) 

Resembles  the  creek  chub  in  size  and  shape  and  is  a fair  bait  minnow, 
though  it  cannot  be  easily  propagated.  Distribution  in  Pennsylvania  is 
limited  to  the  Genesee  drainage  and  to  parts  of  the  Ohio  River  system. 
Males  have  sharp  spawning  tubercles  on  top  of  the  head  in  the  spring 
breeding  season  and  a prominent  red  spot  behind  the  eye.  The  com- 
pleted nest  is  a circular  pile  of  gravel  within  which  the  fertilized  eggs 
develop.  Food  consists  of  some  small  plants  hut  mostly  of  insects  and 
other  small  animals. 


BROOK  STICKLEBACK  (Euealia  inconstans) 

There  are  three  representatives  of  this  interesting  family  of  fishes 
in  Pennsylvania  but  the  commonest  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. Five  or  six  separate  spines  on  the  back  of  these  small,  slimy, 
scaleless  fish,  which  rarely  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  characterize  the 
brook  stickleback.  It  is  found  in  streams  and  ponds  throughout  the  state 
and  has  a limited  value  as  a forage  fish  and  as  a bait  fish.  Spawning 
occurs  in  tiny  spherical  nests  of  grass,  twigs  and  weeds,  fastened  to 
submerged  logs  and  sticks.  The  male  guards  the  eggs  and  young  for 
several  weeks.  Sticklebacks  are  highly  voracious  and  feed  on  any  animal 
life  which  they  can  kill. 
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STONECAT  (Noturus  flavusl 

The  fish  illustrated  is  one  of  the  five  species  of  stonecals  or  “catties” 
of  the  fisherman,  who  pick  up  these  fine  bait  fish  in  the  rocky  riffles 
of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  of  the  state.  These 
miniature  catfish  (few  exceed  about  six  inches  in  length)  hollow  out 
nests  under  stones  in  the  riffles  in  the  spring  and  the  egg  masses  are 
guarded  by  the  male  until  hatching.  The  young  also  stay  in  these  pro- 
tected spots  for  some  time  thereafter  when  they  scatter  and  each  takes 
up  its  home  under  an  individual  stone  in  the  riffle.  Food  is  mostly  insect 
larvae  and  other  small  animals.  Like  the  larger  members  of  the  family, 
stonecats  have  poison  glands  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins 
and  can  inflict  painful  wounds  if  not  handled  carefully. 


COMMON  SHINER  (Notropis  cornutus) 

Sometimes  called  the  redfin  shiner  because  of  the  brilliant  color  of 
the  fins  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season,  this  minnow  truly  deserves 
the  name  “common”  since  it  is  widespread  in  most  streams  east  of  the 
Rockies.  It  may  reach  a length  of  eight  inches.  This  shiner  is  commonly 
used  as  bait  although  it  cannot  be  successfully  propagated  in  most  ponds 
being  largely  a stream  fish.  Feeding  on  insects,  worms  etc.,  it  is  often 
the  first  fish  caught  by  the  young  angler. 


REDBELLY  DACE  ( Chrosomus  erythrogaster ) 

Another  small,  widely  distributed  minnow  commonly  raised  for  bait, 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  double  black  stripe  along  the  side  and  the 
reddish  belly  of  breeding  males.  Small  plants  and  animals  supply  its  food. 


JOHNNY  DARTER  ( Boleosoma  nigrum) 

Is  a member  of  the  perch  family  but  because  of  its  small  size  (seldom 
reaching  three  inches)  and  wide  distribution  in  the  streams  and  lakes 
of  the  state  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a minnow  and  used  for  bait  especially 
for  trout.  There  are  at  least  eighteen  different  species  of  darters  in 
Pennsylvania;  some  of  the  males  are  highly  colored  during  the  spring 
breeding  season.  Spawning  occurs  in  the  riffles  or  along  the  shores  where 
the  eggs  are  stuck  to  the  underside  of  a stone  and  guarded  by  the  male. 
Food  consists  of  small  plants,  insects  and  other  tiny  animals. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES 
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Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Page  Number 


ALEWIFE  

BASS;  LARGEMOUTH  /. . . . 

ROCK  

SMALLMOUTH  

WHITE  

BOWFIN  

BLUEGILL  

BROWN  BULLHEAD  

CARP  

CATFISH;  BLUE  

CHANNEL  

CHUB;  HORNE AHEAD  

CHUBSUCKER;  CREEK  

CRAPPIE;  BLACK  

DARTER;  JOHNNY  

DRUM;  FRESHWATER  

DACE;  BLACKNOSE  

REDBELLY  

EEL;  AMERICAN  

FALLFISLI  

GAR;  LONGNOSE  

LAMPREY;  SEA 

MINNOW;  FATHEAD  

MOONEYE  

MUSKELLUNGE  

PERCH;  YELLOW  

WHITE  

PICKEREL;  CHAIN  

GRASS  

PIKE  

PUMPKINSEED  (Sunfish)  

QUILLBACK  

SAUGER  

SHAD;  AMERICAN 

GIZZARD  

SHINER;  COMMON  

EMERALD  

GOLDEN  

SPOTTAIL  

SMELT;  AMERICAN  

STICKLEBACK;  BROOK  

STONECAT  

STURGEON;  LAKE 

SUCKER;  SPOTTED  

WHITE  

TROUT;  BROWN  

EASTERN  BROOK  

LAKE  

RAINBOW  

WALLEYE;  YELLOW  (Yellow  Pikeperch) 
BLUE  (Blue  Pikeperch)  


Pomolobus  pseudoharengus  . 

Micropterus  salmoides 

Ambloplites  rupestris  

Micropterus  dolomieu  

Lepibema  chrysops 

Amia  calva  

Lepomis  machrochirus  

Ameiurus  nebulosus 

Cyprinus  carpio  

Ictalurus  furcatus  

Ictalurus  lacustris 

Nocomis  biguttatus 

Erimyzon  oblongus  

Pomoxis  nigro-maculatus  . . . 

Boleosoma  nigrum  

Aplodinotus  grunniens  

Rhinichthys  atratulus  

Chrosomus  erythrogaster  . . . 

Anguilla  bostoniensis  

Semotilus  corporalis  

Lepisosteus  osseus 

Petromyzon  marinus  

Pimephales  promelas 

Hiodon  tergisus 

Esox  masquinongy  

Perea  flavescens  

M or  one  amcricana  

Esox  niger  

Esox  vermiculatus  

Esox  lucius 

Lepomis  gibbosus  

Carpiodes  cyprinus  

Stizostedion  canadense  

Alosa  sapidissima  

Dorosoma  cepedianum  

Notropis  cornutus  

Notropis  atherinoides  

Notemigonus  crysoleucas  . . . 

Notropis  hudsonius  

Osmerus  mordax 

Eucalia  inconstans  

Noturus  flavus  

Acipenser  fulvescens  

Minytrema  melanops  

Catostomus  commersonnii  . . 

Salmo  trutta  

Salvelinus  fontinalis 

Cristivomer  namaycush  .... 
Salmo  gairdnerii 

Stizostedion  vitreum  vitreum 
Stizostedion  vitreum  glaucum 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
REGIONAL  OFFICES 


Early  in  1956,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  expanded  its  services  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  establishment  of  six  offices, 
one  in  each  region  of  the  state.  These  regional  offices  are  headquarters  for  the 
warden  supervisor  and  the  fishery  manager  of  the  respective  regions  and  serve 
as  information  centers. 

Each  is  prepared  to  answer  inquiries  from  sportsmen  of  its  region  and  to 
furnish  information  on  fish  and  fishing  and  related  matters  pertaining  to 
their  districts. 

Because  they  are  closer  to  and  more  familiar  with  the  local  scenes,  they  can 
handle  the  inquiries  of  their  fishermen  more  promptly  and  in  greater  and 
more  up-to-date  detail  than  the  Commission’s  main  office  in  Harrisburg. 

Among  the  matters  that  can  he  readily  handled  by  the  regional  offices  are 
inquiries  relating  to  fishing  licenses,  fishing  laws,  fish  and  fishing  within  the 
region;  information  on  and  requests  for  stream  and  lake  surveys,  stocking  and 
pollution  investigations;  hookings  for  available  motion  pictures  and  slide 
lectures,  and  requests  for  any  of  the  Commission’s  prepared  publications,  such 
as  this  booklet  “Pennsylvania  Fishes.” 

The  regional  offices  also  process  applications  and  licenses  for  nets,  fish  trans- 
portation and  resale  and  commercial  bait  and  fish  hatcheries  in  all  categories. 
Following  are  the  addresses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Regional 
Offices  and  the  counties  within  each  region: 

Northwest  Regional  Office — Conneautville,  Pennsylvania.  Serving  Beaver, 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest.  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 
Counties. 

Southwest  Regional  Office — R.  D.  2,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.  Serving  Allegheny, 
Armstrong,  Blair,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland  Counties. 

Northeast  Regional  Office — 546  Main  Street.  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  Serving 
Bradford,  Carbon.  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Pike,  Susquehanna,  Sullivan,  Wayne,  Wyoming  Counties. 

Southeast  Regional  Office — 100  Market  St.,  P.  O.  Box  145,  Hellam,  Penna. 
Serving  Adams  (East  of  U.  S.  Route  15),  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin, 
Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phila- 
delphia, Schuylkill,  York  Counties. 

North  Central  Regional  Office — 644  W.  Main  St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 
Serving  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter, 
Snyder,  Tioga,  Union  Counties. 

South  Central  Regional  Office — 201  Ridge  Road,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 
Serving  Adams  (Vest  of  LT.  S.  Route  15),  Bedford.  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry  Counties. 


